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For the Companion. 
BILLY HANSON. 

Capt. Hanson took leave of his wife and 
children, and embarked on a ship bound 
for Brazil, with orders to sell her there. 

«You'll hear from me soon, Margaret,” 
he said, as he turned for a last look from 
the gateway of his home. But many a 
month, and then years came and went, and 
the wife never heard—never a word from 
ship, or captain, or crew. The ship was 
old, and unfit for the voyage, and had, no 
doubt, gone to the bottom in a heavy 
storm. ‘The underwriters paid the insur- 
ance; the owners paid Margaret what was 
due to her husband, and all the neighbors 
pitied her, and wondered how she would ‘ = == 
cet along with her two children and she so # Hie 
sickly. They gave her some help, and Wi fe 
she did her best, but she was often in iP | 
want. |) 

Billy, her oldest child, was still a little WN 
fellow when he had set his heart on going 
tosea, and earning money for his mother 
and sisteras his father had done. At first 
hismother held him back. Had she not 
given the sea enough? But Billy urged, 
and Margaret was yielding, and Billy en- 
listed as ‘a boy” on board a vessel in the 
American navy, bound for a long cruise in 
the Pacific waters. A long cruise, indeed, 
fur Billy! He had no idea how long three 
years from home would be, until he had 


tohim longer than a lifetime had seemed v 
before. Sea-sickness came with homesick- 463 
ness, and it took all the manliness there 
was in him to keep up good heart and do 
his work. But he did it; performed all 
his duties faithfully, and was soon‘a great 
favorite with the crew. 

An old officer, who was commander of 


Fs 


the vessel, seemed to have a spite against Uy: vam 
him, no one knew why; but he was a hard, My 


rough man, with many a sour mood, ‘‘spells 
all by himself,” as the sailors said. Billy 
grew to be afraid of him, and kept out of 
his way as much as possible, but this only 
increased the commander's dislike, and 
provoked him to irritations and agegravations. 


” 


He; What joy on board! ‘We're making port 
not unfrequently ordered him to unfit tasks and) Many an eye is wet and dim, and many a lip is 
exposed him to needless perils. But every evil white. Joy! hope! fear! God be with them 
has some compensations—one thing is set over!now who have reached the moment they have 
against another, and the men were the more kind | prayed for, yet turn pale to meet it! Who is 
because the commander was unkind. |dead? Who gone? Who has forgotten them? 
One of the seamen, nick-named “Sandy,” from | ‘‘Home!” they have said in hope and prayer. 
having come on board at the Sandwich Islands, | Have they homes still? ‘Love !” they have said, 
had an especial fancy for the boy. He was a/and their big, stout hearts have melted in memory 
worn, sad man, inclined to silence, but his great | of the loved. Who loves them still, through 
deep eyes told the old but ever moving tale of | change and absence? But they will hope and re- 
love and sorrow. No one who read the human | joice, as they make the port of home. 
yearnings, the tenderness they expressed, won-| The old commander is sulkier, gruffer than ever. 
dered at his liking for the gentle boy, or did more | He is in one of his worst moods. Why did Billy 
than notice it, when they saw how he watched , Hanson pass him then ? 
him wherever he went, interested in all he dia, | “Up to the sky-sail-mast, young un, and see if 
and that he was never so happy as when he had| we are signalled,” he orders. 
him by his side. Sandy’s eye anxiously follows the boy, as, ex- 


Billy’s sea-chest had filled fast with treasures | cited and fearful, he climbs the rigging. Up, up, | 


after Sandy came on board; all the old sailor had | main-top-mast, royal mast; why need he go fur- 
or could find went there—sea-bird eggs, albatross \ther? Any one might see the signals there, if the 
feathers, flying fish, rare shells, and corals, and | ship were signalled. 
sea-fans, and many another curious thing. | Sandy trembles, for he can see how the boy 
At last the cruise was wearing to an end, and| trembles, unnerved by the rough commander's 
the ship was headed for home. Sandy's eyes| tone, timid under his mad eye. 
grew deeper and sadder now, and seemed to see! “Up with ye, coward of a rascal!” shouts the 
something far away in the north, to which they | tyrant. 
were often turned. And oftener than ever he} One more spring. The boy has lost his hold. 
had little Billy by his side, his arm around him; God help him! He sways; he has lost footing. 
while he gazed northward, questioning him as he There he comes! God send he strike the water ! 
had often questioned before, about his home and | Nay, the deck. He is dead. 
his mother, his lost father and his sister, and hug-| Sandy springs to him. ‘Billy, my son!” Not 
ging the lad closer, promised more than once that! amovement. ‘‘Myson!” Nota breath. Sandy 
he would be a father to him, and that his mother , lifts his head—no sign. He feels the great artery 
should never want again. A real sailor was —all still. The boy is dead. ‘‘You've killed 
Sandy, tender and generous. jhim, wretch!” What a tone was that! What a 
Sandy’s eyes are again looking into the north; |look! The commander trembles now. 
miles away, a fog. ‘The great eyes strain wider,, ‘‘Wretch, you have killed my son!” Yes, he 
for the old seaman knows well how that fog will | was Sandy’s son, the boy. Sandy had long known 
break away to land. ‘it. Efe had been struck by his look when he had 
“Land! land!” he shouts. ‘Land, Billy! first met him on ship, and when he had heard his 
We're making port!” ‘mame and story, of course he knew his son, and 
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been away a fortnight, and then it seemed = Z NST N y 
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BILLY HANSOR, 


|the young heart to joy again,—the young lips 


“‘She died a year ago.” 

‘‘Spared it.” 

The waiting men look in each other's 
faces. 

**Where is she buried ?” 

They tell him. 

“I have brought home her son to lay 
beside her.” 7 

How fast the eyes water now! 
voices choke ! 

‘Billy Hanson! Little Billy Hanson! 
You don’t say he’s dead! We all loved 
Billy !” 

And now for the first time since the boy’s 
death, the father weeps. 

“Yes, we all loved Billy. He was a 
noble boy ; just like his father, we thought.” 

The sailor looks in the faces of his old 
neighbors, and wonders if none of them 
know him. No; and it is just as well. 

“Ts there no one left of widow Hanson’s ° 
family? There was a little girl.” 


” and they tell him where 


AAA 


— 


How the 





‘She is living, 
she lives. 

‘‘We will take the coflin there.” 

There is something very familiar in that 
voice. 

‘‘Are you a stranger in the place 2” asks 
an old man. 

“Tam now, though I lived here once. 
None of you know me?” 

Does any one know the long dead? 
Who dares believe his eyes when they ap- 
pear ? 

“TI am the father of the poor boy I 

‘ come to bury, William Hanson, whom you 
have so long thought dead.” 

Every eye is on the worn, sad man, and 
every lip is hushed. Then all at once 

they grasp his hand, and welcome him 
among them with warm words and break- 
ing tones. 

They led him to his living child. ‘She 
is left,” they said, in comfort—‘‘some- 
thing to live for yet.” 

Yes, much; for the young Margaret was 
like the lost one, both in look and way. 
She had grown a little woman in bearing 
the woman’s burden so early fallen upon 
had taught him to love him asa father, the boy her, and knowing well the ministry of love and 
not knowing who he was. He had seen the com-' sorrow so needed by her stricken father, was 
mander’s moods and caprices, and had thought it ready to weep with him when he wept, smiling on 
wisest to keep his secret till they were safe in 
port. 

Safe in port now! 


him as she wept, if so she might soften his grief. 
P. H. Preres. 


But he could never wake 


OUR REBEL PARROT. 

There was a parrot for sale at the Sanitary Fair 
then being held in our city; a most beautiful and 
accomplished bird, from Mell’s account, with 
green-yellow back and blue-purple breast. It had 

{been the property of a soldier, and was found 
after the dreadful day at Chickamauga, without 
jan owner. ... It was an extremely handsome 
| bird, but did not possess an amiable temper—par- 
and found that he had the best right to the pre-jrots never do, I believe—and poor Mell tried in 
| cious corpse ; that he was indeed the boy’s father, | vain to win from it any show of affeetion. Saucy 
| Capt. Hanson, long since cast away in southern | Poll repulsed all her gentle advances, unless ac- 
seas, and thought to be dead; and they left it to | companied by something nice in the eating line, 
him. 


would never again call him ‘‘father,”—the young 
ear was forever deaf. Was Sandy growing wild? 
| The old commander could not bear his eye. 

| Speak to me, Billy! Call me ‘father,—once! 
| Call me ‘father,’ once!” Sandy kept repeating, 
‘and then took his dead boy in his arms, and held 
| him as if a living child, till it was time to leave 
‘the ship. Some of the oflicers questioned him, 


and Mell was too proud always to buy its regard. 
A coffin was carried on board, and in his navy | Little Alice, she of the brown eyes, succeeded 
' blue, just as in life, only paler, and with even a/| better than either of her sisters in taming the 
| sweeter look, Billy was laid in it, and so his father | feathered shrew. Poll’s cage was badly battered, 
|took him home. What a joyful meeting had he|and really unsafe; so one day, after some hints 
| hoped for there! What glad welcome, father and | from the small banditti, a fine new cage, made in 
son both come! Alas, the poor mother now!|the strongest manner, was brought in. At her 
; How would she bear her loss! how look upon her | first introduction to it, Poll showed the utmost 
| dead! contempt and di8pleasure. She made_ fierce 
| A wondering group gathered round the sailor! plunges at the bars with her beak, and glared 
| as he stood to receive the coffin at the railroad | venomously at all the little fixtures and arrange- 
| station nearest his old home. They stared at him: | ments for her comfort. But by-and-by, when 
| Why should a stranger bring his dead among! Alice dressed her cage with flowers, instead of 
|them? But perhaps one of their townsmen had tearing them to pieces, as we all expected, she 
| died in port, and a comrade had come to give him | winked very knowingly, and said: 
| burial. How small the coffin! It could not be a | ‘*Poll’s a soldier. Poll likes flowers.” 
man’s. | We thought this very cunning, and wondered if 
“‘Where is it to go?” they asked. the poor fellow who slept at Chickamauga had’ 
‘‘Where does Mrs. Hanson live now?” |taught her. Alice, feeling that she was in favor, 
‘‘Mrs. Hanson? You mean pe captain’s widow? , went and brought her some hard army-crackers, 
She’s dead.” | which had been exhibited at the fair, and offered 
‘Dead ?” repeats the questioner, as if half, them to her, but the creature cast them off in 
stunned. ‘‘Did you say dead?” \scorn, screeching at the top of her voice: 

















THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








*‘Poll’s a soldier. Poll’s worn her teeth off.” 

Next morning, as Mell was bringing in the 
newspaper from the doorstep, her eyes fell upon 
Gen. Butler's name in one of the headings, and 
she read it aloud. Imagine our astonishment at 
hearing the word caught up by some invisible 
tongue. 

‘‘Butler’s a brute! Old Abe’s a scarecrow! 
Little Mac’s a slow coach! Hurrah for Jeff. 
Davis !” 

The truth flashed upon us. Our parrot was a 
rebel, and a most violent one, it seemed. Josie’s 
black eyes flashed angrily, Alice looked grieved, 
and Mell was terribly mortified. What could we 
do? Let the uncanny creature shout secession 
from our piazza to all the passers-by? Never! 
we said, and so tried our best to convert her. 
But in vain Alice filled her ears with Union songe 
and sentiments, and Mell punished her with a 
dark closet, and Josie threatened her with Fort 
Lafayette. Poll continued to scream treason till 
she was tired of it, which did not happen for sev- 
eral days. After this she became good-natured, 
and, whenever the cage door was opened, would 
leave it, and go foraging all over the house. 
When she saw company coming in, she would 
walk up my lace curtains, hide herself on the 
middle bar of the window, and, when they were 
fairly seated, startle them with hideous cries of 

“Look out! Poll’s going to shout! Poll’s a 
soldier.” 

She clawed great holes in my chair tidies, using 
them as ladders to her favorite perches on the 
tops of the rocking chairs. She stole the food 
from our plates, the hair-pins from our hair, and 
the strings from our shoes; and was altogether as 
great a nuisance as a pet can be. 

But the strangest part of the story is yet to 
come. One day there was an arrival at our 
house. Papa had found a soldier boy at the 
depot, who had lately been released from a 
Southern prison, and was on his way to his home 
in a Western State. He had stepped off the cars 
at our station, and, in getting on again, his poor, 
weak limbs had somewhat failed him, and he fell, 
receiving a severe injury. The yom fellow begged 
so hard not to be sent to the hospital, that papa 
just took him in the carriage and brought him 
home to be nursed by mamma and the girls. 

Well, we got him comfortably in bed, and left 
him to try to sleep, with the door of the room a 
little way open. Very soon I missed Poll, and 
fearing some mischief, went to the room and 
peeped in. Would any one believe it? There 
sat the parrot on the pillow, close to the soldier's 
face, feeding him; yes, actually picking the bread 
out of a glass of toast-water near by, and drop- 
ping it into his mouth. And the young fellow 
seemed pleased with the proceeding, and talked 
to and fondled the bird, as if it were an old friend. 

**Well, Frank, I see you have a new nurse,” 
said I, stepping in. 

His face, so thin and white, flushed brightly, as 
he answered, 

“Yes; Polland I are old acquaintances. 
her after the battle of Chickamauga.” 

“Ts it possible,” I cried, ‘that Poll is your 
property? She is the veriest rebel in the land !” 

“T know it,” he answered, laughing. ‘‘1 never 
could stop her impudent tongue, though once she 
came near getting me arrested for treason. Poll 
is a Southern bird, and must have had a thorough 
secession training.” 

Then he related how, with his regiment in Mis- 
sissippi, he had gone on a foraging excursion into 
the country, and found a planter’s house deserted 
by its inmates, and the bird nearly starved in its 
cage; how he had carried it back to camp, and 
adopted it for his pet; and it had shown much 
gratitude, and gone with him through long marches 
and engagements, all the while shouting insanely 
for Jeff. Davis, to the great amusement of the 
soldiers, who quite discouraged her master’s ef- 
forts to reform her. 

‘*When I was sick with the measles,” continued 
Frank Scott, ‘‘and lay in the hospital three 
months, I taught Poll to take care of me; and 
many are the bits of cake and fruit she has 
brought me when they stood out of my reach, or,” 
he added, smilingly, ‘‘had been forbidden by the 
physicians.” 

On the terrible field of Chickamauga they were 
separated, and now the joy of their meeting was 
very pleasant to witness. 


I lost 


**Mamma,” said brown eyes, ‘‘I think better of 


Poll than I did, since I have found she can love 
somebody, though she won't love me.” 

Our soldier staid with us a long while, and 
perseveringly did he train his pets that before he 
returned to the army she had been partially con- 
verted from her errors. 

The young man offered her as a parting gift to 
the girls, but none of us would think of again 
parting such tried friends. Poll manifested no re- 


gret at parting, but went off screeching a valedic- | 
tory of, *‘Old Abe’s an honest man, honest man! | 


He makes greenbacks! Poll’s a greenback!” 
And a letter lately received from Frank Scott 


contains the pleasing intelligence that Poll has! 


taken the oath of allegiance, and vows to shed 
her last feather in the Union cause.— Independent. 


ee ee 2 
A BATTLE THAT WAS NOT FOUGHT. 


Many years ago two boys differed about some 
trifling matter, while at play, and one of them 
challenged the other to fight. 
accepted, and the heroes went into an adjoining 
field to settle the quarrel. 
thrown on the ground, and all was in readiness, 
but each appeared unwilling to strike the first 

ow. 

‘‘Now, then, strike me if you dare,” said the 
younger boy, with a look of defiance. His com- 
panion looked at him, but did not like to strike, 
and at length said, 

‘Nay, I have nothing to strike you for.” 

‘*Well, then,” said the other, who had pro- 
voked the quarrel at first, ‘let us be good friends 
again, for I have nothing to strike for either.” 


The challenge was | 


Jackets and caps were | 


| ‘They dressed and left the field without striking 


\* blow, and never quarrelled after. 


| One of them now holds a very respectable posi- 
tion as a teacher of youth. 
| How few battles would be fought, either among | 
| young people or old, if, in imitation of these boys, | 

the disputants would try to find a reason for a | 
| quarrel, before they strike a blow. 
| ‘The beginning of strife is as when one letteth | 
| out water; therefore leave off contention before | 
it be meddled with.”—Band of Hope Review. 





| 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 








THE BLUE COAT OF THE SOLDIER. 
The following ballad is from the pen of Bishop Burgess, of 
Maine, and was contributed by him to the book published and | 
sold at the late Sanitary Fair in Baltimore, under the sanction of} 


the State Fair Association of the women of Maryland: 


You asked, little one, why I bowed, 
Though never I passed the man before! 
Because my heart was full and proud 
When I saw the old blue coat he wore; 
The blue great-coat, the sky-blue coat, 
The old blue coat the soldier wore, 


I know not what weapon he chose, 
What chief he followed, what badge he wore; 
Enough that in the front of foes 
His country's blue great-coat he wore; 
The blue great-coat, &c. 


Perhaps he was born in a forest hut, 
Perhaps he had danced on a palace floor, 
To want or wealth my eyes were shut, 
1 only marked the coat he wore; 
The blue great-coat, &c. 


It mattered not much if he drew his line 
From Shem or Ham, in the days of yore; 
For surely he was a brother of mine, 
Who for my sake the war-coat wore; 
The blue great-coat, &c. 


He might have no skill to read or write, 
Or he might be rich in learned lore; 
But I knew he could make his mark in fight, 
And nobler gown no scholar wore 
Than the blue great-coat, &c. 


It may be he could plunder and prowl. 
And perhaps in his mood he scoffed and swore; 
But I would not guess a spot so foul 
On the honored coat he bravely wore; 
The blue great-coat, &c. 


He had worn it long, and borne it far; 
And perhaps on the red Virginian shore, 
From midnight chill till the morning star 
That worn great-coat the sentry wore; 
The blue great-coat, &c. 





When hardy Butter reined his steed 
Through the streets of proud, proud Baltimore, « 
Perhaps behind him, at his need, 
Marched he who yonder blue-coat wore ; 
The blue great-coat, &. . 


Perhaps it was seen in Burnside’s ranks, 
When Rappahannock ran dark with gore; 
Perhaps on the mountain side with Banks 
In the burning sun no more he wore 
The blue great-coat, &c. 





Perhaps in the swamps was a bed for his form, 
From the seven days’ battling and marching sore, 
Or with Kearney and Pope, ‘mid the steely storm, 
As the night closed in. that coat he wore; 
The blue great-coat, &c. 


Or when the fight over as Jackson dashed, | 
That collar or cape some bullet tor; | 

Or when far ahead Antietam flashed, 
He flung to the ground the coat that he wore; | 
The blue great-coat, &c. oa | 


Or stood at Gettysburg, where the graves | 
Rang deep to Howard's cannon roar; | 
Or saw with Grant the unchained waves | 
Where conquering hosts the blue-coat wore; 
The blue great-coat, &c, 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


That garb of honor tells enough, 
Though 1 its story guess no more; 
The heart it covers is made of such stuff, 
That coat is mail which that soldier wore; 
The blue great-eoat, &c. 


He may hang it up when the peace shall come, 
And the moths may find it behind the door; 
But his children will point, when they hear a drum, 
To the proud old coat their father wore; 
The blue great-coat, &c. 


And so, my child, will you and I, | 
For whose fair home their blood they pour, 
Still bow the head, as one goes by 
Who wears the coat that soldier wore; 
The blue great-coat, the sky-blue coat, 
The old blue-coat the soldier wore, 
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For the Companion. 
MY VANITY AND WHAT CURED IT. 
I didn’t admit, even to my own heart, that 1| 
| thought myself ‘‘a beauty ;” but after some shal- 
|low-minded persons had paid me a few com- 
| pliments, I began to find it very pleasant to stand 
| before my glass, especially when some unusual 
/excitement had given additional color to my 
| cheeks and sparkle tomy eyes. I suddenly found | 
| out that my hair was soft and lustrous, and my | 


eyes wondrously expressive. 





My face was cer-| 
| tainly fair and smooth, and the few freckles upon 
my forehead only went to prove the delicacy of| 
my skin. I fancied that the glances I frequently | 
met in the street and at church were expressive | 
|of admiration. (I've been sadly afraid since then 
that they were more expressive of amusement at 
my ill-disguised vanity.) This was before the 
days of cartes des visites, or I presume I should 
have spent half my time in practising attitudes and | 
expressions; as it was, a large portion of my | 
pocket-money was expended on daguerreotypes, | 
which I always fancied beforehand were going to | 
be pretty enough for a bank-note vignette, but | 
which, somehow, always disappointed my ‘‘great | 
| expectations.” | 
| One day cousin Fred. ran through the entrysin | 
search of my brother Charlie; he thrust his | 
head into my room as he passed, but looked sur- | 
prised, as he said, “You here, Annie? I guess 
| you're going to die, then, for I just saw your} 
ghost go into the new house.” At tea time, that 
evening, my father said, ‘‘I see the new house 
| down the lane is let; there were lights there as I 
came by, and a girl was standing at the gate who 
looked very much like Annie ; in fact, I thought it 
‘was Annie, at first.” 

| How I longed taask if she was pretty. I 
| determined to see for myself on the morrow, but 
| with the morrow came an illness that kept me 
‘indoors for a week, and meanwhile I heard sev- 








| 





| 











| 
eral times of our new neighbors and the girl ASTRONOMICAL MISCONCEPTION, 
who “‘looked so much like Annie.” Even Lottie | At a gathering of ploughmen, in England, not 
Graham, my chosen schoo}gfriend, came to see for | long since, Sheriff Barclay said he had heard g 
herself if I were sick abéf, saying she certainly | Story lately, eager vag J weg -_ cae’ There 
thought she saw me on the street as she sat ooo ofan eye pt Aes pig trae it 
school. My impatience increased as the days| certain time, and afterwards he was one d ‘th 
went by. I eagerly watched the first symptoms of) had seen the eclipse. 
convalescence, and gave my mother no rest until He gee “No, unfortunately, I fhave not, 
she allowed me to take a walk down the lane. Just about the very time it was to take place, my 
Fortune favored me, for as I passed the hedge prscarad — sithough “I van all t aes —e 
: y» e way, an 
which divided my father’s land from that on which | hard as 1 could, it was all over before I ee a 
the new house was built, I saw the object of my 


back.” 
search, busily engaged in gardening. Her back There was another story told of some persons 
was towards me, but I saw at a glance that her 


who had visited an observatory in Edinburgh 

P ‘ k where it was stated that the moon was to be one 

height, figure and the brown braids beneath her} jn fyl] orb. While one young man was lookin 
straw hat were very like my own. My footsteps 

startled her and she turned. Imagine my sensa- 


through the telescope, his friends very waggishly 
tions when I saw a broad, freckled face, the light- 


turned the tube aside, so that it struck across to 
est of light blue eyes, and a look generally to 


the opposite side of the Forth. The man cop. 

tinued to look with great bewilderment at seeing 

i] 
which I could apply no term so fitting as ‘‘dowdy.” 
There could be no mistake, for her wide mouth 


houses, and people walking about, and he seemed 
quite delighted at thus receiving ocular demon. 
became still wider as she smiled and said, 
‘I’m real glad to see you. I’ve been told ever 


stration that the moon was inhabited. At last the 

telescope rested on a sign-board, and he cried out 
since we came here that I was the perfect image 
of Annie Grey, and I knew it was you the moment 


in immense surprise. 
I saw you.” 


**O, dear me! ‘Alloa ales sold here! 
on earth did they get them up?” 

I made some brief reply and turned abruptly 
away. Hurrying to my chamber, I gave myself 
up to very uncomfortable reflections. This, then, 
was the plain truth—I was the ‘‘perfect image” of 
a homely, freckled-faced, ‘‘dowdyish” girl, whose 
appearance would anywhere have rendered her 
an object of neglect or ridicule. It was too 
much, and I burst into a storm of tears. After 
awhile I sought comfort of my old friend, the 
glass; but my swollen and discolored eyes and 
the unhappy expression upon my face, so unlike 
the complacent smile which usually greeted me 
there, sent me back to my chair with a fresh burst 
of mortification and disgust. 

It was a bitter lesson but a wholesome one. 
My vanity received its death-blow in that short 
hour; and now when I sometimes see girls of 
fourteen or fifteen who have evidently much the 
same impression of themselves that I had of my- 
self at that age, I think of what the Scotch poet 
wrote: 


“O, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us.” 


How 


—————_+o2 


AN AFFECTING SCENE. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bowdish, residents of the State 
of Michigan, who had two sons, Horace and Cora- 
din, in the Seventh Michigan Regiment, came to 
this city a day or two ago in search of Horace 
who, they learned, had been wounded in the battle 
at the Wilderness, and had been brought to this 
city. Failing to find him in the hospital, they 
visited the Sixth Street wharf. A few moments 
afterwards the steamer Jefferson steamed up to 
the dock, and standing near the bow of the 
boat was the long-looked for son, badly wounded, 
his right arm having been shot off above the 
elbow. As soon as the plank was thrown from 
the boat to the wharf, Mrs. Bowdish sprang on 
board the steamer, and throwing her arms around 
her son’s neck, burst into a flood of tears, with 
her head bent upon his shoulder. For a few sec- 
onds there was an affecting silence, which the 
fond mother broke by saying, 

‘‘Horace, where is your brother Coradin 2” 

* Horace, pointing to a rough wooden box by his 
side, replied, ‘‘There, mother, is Coradin !” 

The afflicted mother threw herself upon her 
deceased son's coffin, sobbing aloud in agony of 
grief, while the father and wounded son stood by 
with bowed heads. The scene was truly a heari- 
rending one, and it can be better imagined than 
described. Many of the bystanders were com- 
pelled to turn aside, while silent tears could be 
seen stealing down the cheeks of all. 


— ey 


THE FROZEN VOYAGERS. 


As early -as 998 Errick Rande, an Icelandic 
chief,+fitted out an expedition of twenty-five gal- 
leys at Sentell, and having manned them with suf- 
ficient crews of colonists, set forth from Iceland 
to what appeared to be a more congenial climate. 
They sailed upon the ocean fifteen days and saw 
no land. The next day brought with it a storm, 
and many a gallant vessel sunk in the deep. 
Mountains of ice covered the water as far as the 
eye could reach, and but a few galleys escaped 
destruction. The morning of the seventeenth 
was clear and cloudless; the sea was calm, and 
far away to the northward could be seen the 
glare of icefields reflected on the sky. The re- 
mains of the shattered fleet gathered together to 
pursue their voyage, but the galley of Errick 
Rande was not there. 

The crew of the galley which was driven further 
down than the rest reported that, as the morning 
broke, the large fields of ice that covered the 
ocean were driven by the current past them, and 
that they beheld the galley of Errick Rande borne 
by resistless force and speed of the wind before a 
tremendous field of ice; her crew had lost all 
control over her, and they were tossing their arms 
in wild agony. Scarcely a moment elapsed ere it 
was walled in by a hundred ice hills, and the 
whole mass moved forward and was soon beyond 
the horizon. That the galley of the narrator es- 
caped was wonderful; it remained, however, un- 
contradicted, and the vessel of Errick Rande was 
never more seen. 

Half a century after that, a Danish colony was 
established on the western coast of Greenland. 
The crew of the vessel which carried the colonists 
thither, in their excursions into the interior, 
crossed a range of hills that stretched to the 
northward; they had approached nearer to the 
pole than any preceding adventurers. Upon look- 
ing down from the summit of the hills they beheld 
a vast and interminable field of ice, endakting in 
various enone. and formed into a thousand gro- 
tesque shapes. 

They saw, not far from the shore, a figure of 
an iced vessel, with glittering icicles instead of 
masts arising from it. Curiosity prompted them 
to approach, and they beheld a dismal sight. 
Figures of men in every attitude of woe were 
upon the deck, but they were icy things then; 
one figure alone stood erect, and, with folded 
arms, leaned against the mast. A hatchet was 
procured and the ice split away, and the features 
of a chieftain disclosed, pallid and deathly, and 
free from decay. 

This was doubtless the vessel, and that the 
figure and form of Errick Rande. Benumbed 
with cold, and in agony of despair, his crew had 
fallen around him. The spray of the ocean and 
the fogs had frozen as it lighted upon them, and 
covered each figure with an icy robe, which the 
short-lived glance of a Greenland sun had not § 
time to remove. The Danes gazed upon the! priest residing in that town. The abbate was, It 
spectacle with trembling eyes. They knew not) appears, an enthusiastic cacciatore, and had & 
but the scene before them might be their fate, | double-barrelled, breech-loading rifle, of which he 
too. They knelt upon the deck and muttered a| was very proud. Near the frontier he was ac- 
prayer in their native tongue for the souls of the | costed by four brigands, who summoned him to 
frozen crew, then hurriedly Jeft the place, for; surrender his money and his gun. Actively 
night was gathering around them. bounding a step or two backwards, the abbate 





THE THREE SIEVES. 


“O mamma!” cried little Blanche Phillips, “I 
heard such a tale about Edith Howard. I did not 
think she could be so naughty. One day—” 

‘My dear,” interrupted Mrs. Phillips, “before 
you continue, we will see if your story will pass 
the three sieves.” 

“What does that mean, mamma 2?” said Blanche. 

“T will explain it, dear. In the first place, is it 
true ?” 

‘*I suppose so, mamma. [I heard it from Miss 
Parry, who suid a friend of Miss White’s told her 
the story; and Miss White is a great friend of 
Edith’s.” 

‘‘And does she show her friendship by telling 
tales of her? In the next place, though you can 
prove it is true, is it kind 2” : 

“I did not mean to be unkind, mamma, but I 
am afraid I was. I should not like Edith to speak 
of me as I have spoken of her.” 

‘‘And is it necessary ?” . 

“Of course not, mamma; there was no need 
for me to mention it at all.” 

‘Then, dear Blanche, pray that your tongue 
may be governed, and that you may not indulge 
in evil speaking, and strive more and more to 
imitate the meekness of your Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.”—Lutheran S. S. Herald. 





GIVING OUR HEARTS TO GOD. 


One day a lady was teaching a class of little 

irls. She was talking to them about giving our 
hearts to God. ‘My dear children,” she said, 
‘*how soon may we give our hearts to God, and 
become true Christians?” They didn’t answer at 
first. Then she spoke to them one by one. Turn- 
ing to the oldest scholar in the class, she asked, 
**What do you say, Mary ?” 

‘*When we are thirteen.” 

‘*What do you say, Jane?” 

‘‘When we are ten.” 

‘*What do you say, Susan?” 

‘*When we are six.” 

At last she came to little Lillie, the youngest 
scholar in the class. 

‘‘Well, Lillie,” she said, ‘‘and how soon do you 
think we may give our hearts to God ?” 

‘Just as soon as we feel that we are sinners, 
and know who God is!” said Lillie. 

How beautiful an answer that was! and how 
true! Yes, ‘‘as soon as you feel that you are 
sinner, and know who God is,” you may give Him 
your heart and become a Christian. 


a eee 
THE PRIEST AND THE BRIGANDS. 


A letter from Rome recounts a feat performed 
a few days ago near Caprano by a sporting young 
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COMPANION. 
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cave the contents of his two barrels successively 'an old man who has fairy spy-glasses for sale. 
stretching them on the! And now, will you please give me my pony, as it 
is time we were off.” 


to two of his assailants, : 

ound, and before the two survivors recovered 
from their surprise, he took to his heels, and | 
joaded again as he ran—thanks to the convenience | 
of his breach-loading piece. The two other brig- | 
gnds in pursuit fancied themselves safe, as they 
had seen their intended victim fire both his bar- 
rels, and, therefore did their best to catch him: 
but they became victims themselves instead, for | 
the abbate faced about again all on a sudden, and | 
once more delivered the contents of both barrels | 
with fatal effect. poet | 


THE BRAVE BOY. 


I was going down one of the avenues when I | 
came to the corner of a street where an intelli- 
gent looking lad, thirteen or fourteen years old, 
was sweeping the sidewalk. As I waited for the, 
cars, two other boys came up to him, and a very | 
animated conversation followed. The new‘comers 
had skates in their hands, and began telling their | 
friend of the ‘‘splendid time” they would have on | 
theice. It was Saturday, the weather was cold 
and clear, and they asked him to join them that 
afternoon on the pond. He replied that his em- 
ployer had some work for him to do, and he was 
sorry, but he could not go. 

“Well then, to-morrow we will have fun.” 

“Q, not on Sunday,” exclaimed the brave boy, 
ina firm voice, but with a pleasant smile. 

I took the car, but not without carrying in my | 
heart a feeling of respect for one who had stood , 
firm for his conscience. He had the courage to | 
give up his own inclination for what he felt to be | 
his duty. —Child’s Paper. 

—~@——_——_. 


AN IRISH REPARTEE, 


An Irishman once said to another, who had 
taken the pledge, and received a medal from 
Father Matthew : 

“And so you have signed the teetotal pledge, 
have you ?” 

“Indeed, [ have; and I am not ashamed of it 
either.” 

“And did not Paul tell Timothy to take a little 
wine for his stomach’s sake 2” 

“So he did,” said the teetotaler; ‘but my 
name is not Timothy, and there is nothing the 
matter with my stomach.” 











CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





A FAIRY STORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


Once there was a little boy named Alfred, and 
he had heard so many fine stories about Fairy land 
that he fancied he should like to go and see it. 
It happened, too, on one of his birthdays, that his 
firy godmother sent him a fairy picture-book for 
apresent—a wonderful little book, just the kind 
you would like ; for it had not only a lovely blue 
silk cover, with a golden clasp, but within was 
fullof lovely pictures that were continually chang- 
ing. Now it was a brook in Fairy land, in which 
litle fairies with rainbow wings were chasing each 
other; and now it was aroom in the Fairy queen’s 
palace, where you are sure to find just the toy or 
book that you wish; and now it was a great bank 
of flowers that grew again as fast as picked; and 
now it was the splendid rose-colored palace of the 
Fairy queen herself, or the great golden gates, 
with merry little sunbeams hanging on the bars. 

All this made Alfred ten times as anxious to go 
to Fairy land, and of every one he met he asked 
the way; but the big, busy, bustling grown-up 
people only said: ‘“*Pho! pho! get out of the 
way! There isn’t any Fairy land!” And so, Al- 
fred was no wiser than before. 

But one day it happened that Alfred caught a 
sunbeam hiding away in a flower-cup ; and, though 
the little bright-winged fellow tried hard to get 
away, Alfred held him fast. 

“You sha’n’t go till you tell me how to find 
Fairy land,” he said to the sunbeam. 

“That's easy enough. You must buy a fairy 
spy-glass, and then you will find it fast enough,” 
answered the slippery little rogue, sliding out of 
Alfred’s fingers. 

Alfred went home quite charmed, and, getting 
all the money out of the bank, went to the store 
to buy a fairy spy-glass. The man smiled at him. 
“an don’t keep fairy glasses here, my boy,” 
Said he, 

So Alfred was no better off than before, till one 

ay he caught an old brown grasshopper, when, 
Straightway, he heard a small voice squeaking : 

“My little boy, don’t you hurt my poor old po- 
ny. I brought him out for a little exercise. He 
s getting very feeble.” 

Alfred looked all about him, and saw, sitting 
on a toadstool, a bright-eyed little lady, about as 
ong as his thumb. She was wrapped from head 
‘o foot in a large cloak made out of butterflies’ 
Wings, and, by way of improving her time, was 
knitting stockings out of a ball of spider’s web, on 
lamond needles that flew so fast you could 
scarcely see them. 


“I won't hurt your pony,” said Alfred; ‘‘but if 


oe are a fairy, madam, as I think you are, I 
= like you to tell me how to get to Fairy 
a, . 


— then he told her the story about the sun- 
am. 
“You must get a fairy spy-glass, true enough,” 


said the fairy; “but you cannot buy it, except 
With fairy money.” 


lady, jumping on his back, was off in a twinkling ; 
but he went home with the box in his pocket, hap- 
py indeed, for he fancied it wouldn’t take a week 
to fill so small a box. 
he met a very pitiful-looking boy. 
ged and bare-foot, and so weak with hunger that 
he could scarcely drag himself along; but Alfred 
was going to pass him by without giving him even 
a cent, because he had decided to buy a new 
steamboat with the money in his pocket, when he 
| happened to see his Uncle John looking out of the 


Alfred set down the grasshopper, and the little 


Just as he reached home 
He was rag- 


window. Now, Uncle John was always very 
good to the poor, and liked to see Alfred doing a 
generous act; ‘‘and perhaps,” thought Alfred to 
himself, ‘he will give me the money back be- 
sides.” So he emptied all the money in his 
pocket into the poor boy’s hands; and when he | 
got into the house his uncle patted him on the 
head, and called him “good boy.” He gave him, 
besides, a gold piece. But just then Alfred re- 
membered his fairy box. 

‘There will be something in it,” thought he. 
“IT have been so generous, perhaps there will be 
two pieces.” 

But, to his astonishment, there was nothing; 
and when he shook and rattled it to hear if any 
thing would clink, a little voice said in his ear: ” 

“You can’t earn fairy money, little boy, by 
good deeds which are already paid for.” 

Alfred was quite sulky; but he began to think 
about it, and made up his mind that perhaps it 
wasn’t so very good of him, after all, to give away 
money that he might be praised and get it back 
again; on which, quite mortified, he went to bed. 

On the next day as he was playing, his little 
brother came to him to mend his wagon, which 
had come apart. Alfred hated to stop, for he had 
his soldiers drawn up in a row—that is, the Union 
men—and the rebels behind a wall made out of a 
box-cover; and he had just brought two small tin 
cannon and a wooden cart for an ambulance. 
He was, you see, in the very heat of the battle; 
and I don’t suppose any General would like to be 
disturbed just then to mend wagons. He was just 
about to send his little brother off with a cross 
‘*eet away !” when he remembered what his moth- 
er was always telling him about being patient and 
obliging ; and, on that, he put down his cannon, 
and mended the wagon as pleasantly as possible. 
Clink! went something softly in the little box in 
his pocket. He pulled it out in such a hurry that 
his hand fairly trembled, looked, and there, true 
enough, was a bit of fairy gold. 

The next day, going to see a little sick friend 
who was not so rich as he, he found him lying on 
a poor little bed, his cheeks red with fever. 

“I wish,” said the little sick boy—‘*O, I do so 
wish for some grapes. My mouth is so dry, and 
tastes so. But mother says that they cost so much, 
and she has hardly money enough for medicine.” 

At that Alfred began to think of the splendid 
basket of hot-housg grapes that Uncle John had 
brought home that orning. He was very fond 
of grapes, and he had intended to have a little 
picnic out on the piazza, and have Nellie bring 
her dishes and beg some cake of mamma. He 
couldn’t make up his mind to give up all this at 
once; but, at last he got out the grapes from his 
closet, and wrote on a card, ‘‘For Georgey,” and 
sent them to the sick boy. He had hardly done 
it, when clink! clink! came two little fairy bits 
more into his box. 

But now he began to fancy getting fairy money 
an easy thing; and the next day, when he found 
Nellie with his paint-box, he grew exceedingly 
angry, and, calling out, ‘*You bad, naughty girl!” 
struck her on the cheek. Clink! went something 
in his box; and, looking in, Alfred saw, to his 
sorrow, that one of the shining pieces had gone. 

In short, it was a long time, and through a 
great many such ‘‘ins” and ‘‘outs” that Alfred at 
last got the box filled with fairy money; but that 
done he went out into the forest, a proud and 
happy boy enough. 

te had not got far when he met an old man, 
who was crying fairy carpets for sale. 

“You can take your seat and wish you were in 
China, and whiz! you are there,” said the old 
man. ‘“T’'ll give you one for your box, Master 
Alfred.” 

‘‘No,” said Alfred, ‘‘I want a spy-glass,” and 
travelled on. 

And next he met a girl, and she had a bird that 
could talk as well as sing, and tell you every 
thing that was going on all over the world. Al- 
fred thought that was very wonderful; but still 
he said that he wanted spy-glasses, not birds, and 
travelled on till he found an old man begging by 
the road. 

“Pity !” cried the old man. “I have lost my 
box of fairy money, and I cannot get across the 
fairy river; and I have been waiting here a hun- 
dred years, for I am too feeble to earn any thing 
now; and my wife and daughter are waiting for 
me, and if I do not get there soon I am afraid my 
enemy, the Giant of Misteland, will find them and 
carry them off to his castle.” 

At first Alfred was about to pass him by as he 
had done the others, but then he began to say to 
himself: 

“This old man has waited a hundred years, and 
he is so old and-feeble, while I am young. And 
I can earn another boxful—only I do so hate to 
wait. 


And then he thought: 
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“‘by | had been earning fairy money so long that he had 


“I won't give it, either. It isn’t my fault if he 
is old and has waited a hundred years.” 
But the old man looked so pitiful, and Alfred 


begun to like to do kind and good things better 


g a tiny black box out of her pocket. | than selfish and bad ones; and at last, with a sigh, 
ou keep your temper, or do some-| he handed the old man the box, saying: 


d; but when you forget and are bad, you | 


‘Here, take it.” 


‘‘Thank you,” answered the old man. ‘‘Here 
|is your spy-glass.” 
ink then how pleased Alfred was! And, 


—— up his glass, where do you think he saw! 
airy land? Why, close beside him. And now} 
he goes there every day. 





NO TROUBLE IN LEARNING PIANO 


MUSIC \ 


j 
Is experienced by those who use “RICHARDSON’S NEW | 
METHOD,” universally acknowledged to be the best book of in- | 


struction for the Piano-forte ever published. Ten thousand co- 

pies of this work are sold every year, Distinguished Pianists and 

Teachers invariably recommend it as one that cannot be excelled. 

Price $3.50, Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
277 Washington Street. 


DR. RADWAY’S PILLS. 





29—l1w 





COSTIV ss 
INDIG ION. 
DYSPEPSIA. 

LIVER COMPLAINT, 
BILIOUSNESS., 






Pr. Radway's Pills cure these complaints rapidly and effectu- | 


ally. One to six boxes is sufficient to cure the most obstinate 


case. Radway's Pills purge thoroughly, cleanse the intestinal 


canal, regulate the Liver, Pancreas, Kidneys, and other glands of | 


the system; are the only purgative pills that will cure piles, or 
that can be administered safely in Erysipelas, Small Pox, Scarlet 
or other Eruptive Fevers. Price 25 cts. per box. 


Sold by Druggists everywhere, 29—1w 





ge” PERRY DAVIS’ VEGETABLE 
great Family Medicine of the age! Every Volunteer should have 
a bottle, in cases of sudden attacks of disease. 

Pain Killer, taken internally, should be adulterated with milk 
and water, and sweetened with sugar, or made into a syrup with 
molasses. For a cough, a few drops on sugar, eaten, will be 
more effective than any thing else. For Sore Throat, gargle the 
throat with a mixture of Pain Killer and water, and the relief is 
immediate and cure positive. 

It should not be forgotten that the Pain Killer is equally as 
good to take internally as to use externally. Each bottle is 
wrapped with full directions for its use. 

Price 35c, 75c and $1,50 per bottle. 





29—2w (17) 





IMPORTANT TO INVALIDS. 


IMPORTANT TO INVALIDS. 





It is well known to the Medical Profession that 
IRON 
is the VITAL PRINCIPLE or LIFE ELEMENT of the Blood. 
This is derived chiefly from the food we eat; but if the food is not 
properly digestéd, or if, from any cause whatever, the necessary 
quantity of iron is not taken into the circulation, or becomes re- 
duced, the whole system suffers. 


| 
| 
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PAIN KILLER. — The | 


The bad blood will irritate the 


t@" QUALITY IS THE TRUE TEST OF CHEAPNESS. 
—One thousand pieces of Crossly's English Tapestry Brusseis, 
comprising the new designs and new colorings for the Spring 
sales, just received by the New ENGLAND CarPeT Co., 75 
Hanover Street. One price and cash system strictly ad- 
hered to. 





DOUBLE THRE 
our stock this week. 
ver Street. 


-PLYS.—Many new patterns added to 
NEW ENGLAND Carver Co., 75 Hano- 





THE CURRENT OF TRADE is sure to flow to that house 
| which sells at the lowest prices, Our best English Velvets, 
Brussels and Tapestries will be retailed during the season at 
importers’ prices. Our customers will find our departments 
| for tne goods very, complete—comprising the newest and most 
| desirable styles of foreign productions, as well as the favorite 
} home manufactures. New ENGLAND Canvet Co., 75 Hano- 
ver Street. One price and cash system strictly adhered to. 








| CARPETS FOR THE PEOPLE.—Don't pay the high pri- 
| ces.—Our stock is very complete in all the varieties, and will 
| be sold without the addition of the recent advance in prices. 
| NeW ENGLAND Carrer Co., 75 Hanover Street, 





| CARPETS,—The largest assortment, 
The lowest prices, 
Terms invariably cash. 
No variation in prices. 
On these principles a large and satisfactory trade is carried 
on by the NeW ENGLAND Carvet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 


ces.—We have on hand about 2000 yards of cut pieces fine 
English Tapestries and Brussels, which will be sold tor less 
New Enc 


| 
| 
| 
FINE CARPETS.—Zerms Cash, and no variations in prt 


LAND CARPET Co., 75 





| than present cost to import. 
| Hanover Street. 


| DUNDEE CARPETINGS.—2 bales, comprising new and 
beautiful styles—the most durable and cheapest Carpets in 
the market—just received by the New ENGLAND CARPET Co., 
75 Hanover Street. 





THREE-PLY CARPETS, in beautiful Persian, Tapestry 
and Chintz Styles, entirely new, tor Spring sales, just opens a 
by the New EnGianp Carrer Co., 75 Hanover Street. 
price and cash system strictly adhered to. 


One 


FLOOR OIL CLOTHS.—The entire stock of the celebrated 
manufacturer for sale at factory prices by the New ENGLAND 
Carvet Co., 75 Hanover Street, 





CARPETS.—Crossly's improved Electrotype, & new article, 
quite as durable and beautiful as Brussels, for half the price, 
for sale by the New ENGLANDCARPET CO.,, 7 Hanover Steet. 





ROYAL VELVET and MEDALLION CARPETS—the finest 
thing out for parlors and drawing-rooms—tor sale by the New 


ENGLAND Carver Co., 75 Hanover Street, 


CARPETS AT WHOLESALE.—Cash purchasers are invit- 


heart, will clog up the lungs, will stupefy the brain, will obstruct 
the liver, and will send its disease-producing elements to all parts 
of the system, and every one will suffer in whatever organ may 





be predisposed to disease. 


It is only since the discovery of that valuable combination 


known as PERUVIAN SYRUP that the great power of this VI- 

TALIZING AGENT over disease has been brought to light. 
THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 

is a PROTECTED solution of the PROTOXIDE OF IRON. 


A New Discovery in Medicine, 
A New Discovery in Medicine, 


that STRIKES AT THE ROOT OF DISEASE by supplying the 


blood with its 
Virat PRINCIPLE oR LIFE ELEMENT, IRON, 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, &c. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Infuses strength, new life and vigor into the system. 
Tue Peruvian Syrue 
Contains no Alcohol, and is pleasant to take. 
Tue Peruvian Syrupe 
Cures Chronic Diarrheea and all Skin Diseases. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Builds up the broken-down constitution, 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures Nervous Affections, and all Female Complaints. ° 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Is an excellent substitute for wine or brandy, 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Invigorates the weak and debilitated. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures all diseases of the Kidneys and Bladder, 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Restores the vigor of youth to the worn-out system. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Animates and invigorates an over-worked brain, 


Pamphlets containing certificates of cures and recommendations 
from some of the most eminent physicians, clergymen and others, 


will be sent FREE to any address. 
We select a few of the names to show the character of the tes 
timonials: 
Rev. John Pierpont, 
Rey. Warren Burton, 
Key. Arthur B, Fuller, 
Rev. Gurdon Robins, 


Lewis Johnson, M. D., 
Roswell Kinney, M. D., 
8S. H. Kendall, M.D, 

W. R. Chisholm, M. D., 
Rev. Sylvanus Cobb, Francis Dana, M. D., 
Rey, T. Starr King, Marcelino Aranda, M. D., 
Rev, Ephraim Nute, Jr., Abraham Wendell, M. D., 
Rev. Jos. H. Clinch, A. A. Hayes, M. D., 

Rey. Abm., Jackson, J. R. Chilton, M. D., 
Rev, J. Pearson, Jr., H. E, Kinney, M. D., 
Rev. Henry Upham, John E. Williams, Esq., 
Rev. 8S. H. Riddel, Thomas A. Dexter, Esq., 
Rev. P. C. Headley, ‘Thomas C, Amory, Esq., 
Rey. John W. Olmstead, Hon. Peter Harvey. 


G2 There can be but one stronger proof than the testimony of 


it has cured 
thousands where other remedies have failed to give relief, and in- 


such men as these, and that is A PERSONAL TRIAL, 


valids cannot reasonably hesitate to give it a trial. 
FOR SALE BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 18 Tremont Street, Boston, 
J. P. DINSMORE, 491 Broadway, New York, 


And by all Druggists. 7—eowly 


ed to examine our stock, which is very complete in all its va- 
rietles. NEW ENGLAND Carvet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





CARPETS AT RETAIL.—We shall continue to supply our 
customers who are about furnishing or redecorating the floors 
of their dwellings, with carpets from all our departments, 

The most skilful upholsterers on hand to cut, sew and fit 
carpets when desired. New ENGLAND Carret Co., 75 Hano- 
ver Street. 





FINE CARPETS.—Get the modern styles. Now opening 
1000 pieces of the most splendid English Tapestries ever 
shown in this market, by the New ENGLAND CarveT Co., 75 
Hanover Street. One price and cash system strictly adhered 
to. 


CANTON MATTINGS, from the recent cargo auction sales 
n New York, just received by the NEW ENGLAND Carvet Co., 
75 Hanover Street. These invoices comprise the best Mattings 
imported, from which our customers can be supplied at a price 
much under the market. 


1200 ROLLS Plain and Fancy Canton Mattings, from the 
recent cargo sales, are offered to our wholesale customers at 
very much under the market prices. N&W ENGLAND CARPET 
Co., 75 Hanover Street. 

CANTON MATTINGS OR STRAW CARPETINGS 
CHEAP.—An invoice subject to slight damage by water, pur- 
chased at Haggerty’s last sale, and for sale by the NEW ENG- 

AND Carvet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 25—3w 


NEWHALL’S CHALLENGE! 





Any one who has tried 
NEWHALL’S CHALLENGE COFFEE, 


must acknowledge that it is rightly named, for it is unequalled by 
any substitute for the expensive kinds of Coffee. 
No one should fail to try it. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
H. B. NEWHALL, 
No. 36 South Market Street...... Boston. 


And sold by Grocers throughout the country. 





25—Ateop 
256. 256. 256. 256. 256. 
YOU ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL AND 
EXAMINE 


OUR NEW, LARGE AND ELEGANT 


Assortment of Genteel 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
WHITMAN & ALLEN, 
256 Washington Street 


256. 256. 256. 256. 256. 


37—ly 





MOTHERS! MOTHERS!! MOTHERS!!!—Are you disturbed 
at night and broken of your rest by a sick child suffering and cry- 
ing with the excruciating pain of cutting teeth? Ifso, go at once 
and get a bottle of MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP. It 
will relieve the poor little sufferer immediately—depend upon it; 
there is no mistake about it. There is not a mother on earth who 





HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
A PRINTING OFFICE FOR $13 AND $25. 


has ever used it, who will not tell you at once that it will regu- 
late the bowels, and give rest to the mother, and relief and health 
to the child, operating like magic. It is perfectly safe to use in 
all cases, and pleasant to the taste, and is the prescription of one 
of the oldest and best female physicians and nurses in the United 





SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. States. Price 35 cents. Sold everywhere. 27—4w 
Men and Boys are MAKING Money with the LOWE PRESS, > 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 per HENRIE’S KAKAULING. 


cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. 
Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS CO., 
13—ly 23 Water Street, Boston. 


FOR THE HAIR! 
FOR THE HAIR! 





ONE OF 
HUNNEWELL’S GREAT REMEDIES. 


HUNNEWELL'S ECLECTIC PILLS—Tne Tree Form oF a 
CATHARTIC.—By the application of true Medical Laws, both -* 
(9) 
prevent putting into the stomach such quantities of indigestible 
and injurious drugs usually contained in Pills that require from 
four to six to get a decent cathartic, and to prevent the Griping 
Pains 80 erroneously judged to be evidence of character, was the 
The dose seldom exceeding ONE, and 
never more than TWO Pills, settles the question cf economy, and 
confidence is asked to test their true character in Dyspepsia, Cos- 
ili > Jomplai iles, all derangements 

of the Stomach and Bowels, and as a true Family Pill. For Worms 


acter and economy are combined in this most valuable Pill. 


study in this development, 


R 


tiveness, 





they are a sure cnre. 
§2~ For sale by all wholesale and retail dealers. 
JOHN L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, 
Practical Chemist and Pharmaceutist, Boston, Mass. 
41—oct, jan, april, july. 


Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the Persian PLANT, 
KAKALI. 


It is the identical preparation used by all the Eastern nations 
for the GrowTH and PRESERVATION of the Hair, and by its use the 
Hair retains its youthful (ucuriance and color through life. 

One application will keep the Hair moist for several days, and 
retain it in any REQUIRED POSITION, without the aid of any other 
preparation. 3 “ 

It will perfectly prevent the Hair from FALLING OFF, and 
quickly cause a new crop to come in, giving the whole a beauti- 
fully permanent dark Goss appearance. 

It will Remove all Dan , keep the Scalp Clean, and the 
Hair Sweet, Moist and Soft. 

It contains no oil, alcohol, or any other injurious ingredients, 
and is the MOST PERFECT HAIR DRESSING in the World! 


IT I8 A LUXURY! IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 
Sold everywhere. Price Fifty Cents. Wholesale Depot, No. 46 


Cliff Street, New York. Boston Agents— WEEKS & POTTER, 
and GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO. 56—lyis 
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YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| up or buried in the ground, to be brought out | 
only on special occasions. 

| They are never, however, at a loss for dishes, 

| whether travelling or feasting a large company, a| 





BOSTON, JULY 21, 1864. 


=| green leaf answering every purpose for a rice- 
| plate, and when folded, for a drinking-cup. The 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar a|leaf of the plantain tree is admirably adapted | 
year, strictly in advance. | for these purposes, by its lovely, smooth, glossy | 
When payment is delayed beyond one month | surface and enormous size, one leaf being sufli- | 
from the commencement of the subscription year, } 
One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents will invariably 
be charged. 


Terms of the Companion. 


| cient for a dozen plates. 
| Bathing, with the Hindoo, is the one all-essen- | 
——.|tial preparation to cooking and eating; it is a| 
Hew the Companion. | part of his religious creed, and by the devout ac-| 
DOMESTIC HABITS OF THE ASSAMESE. | companied with worship and an entire change of | 
Widen: b ennbenpondient im Asters. clothing, not eating in the same clothes worn dur- | 

My pear YOUNG Frrenps,—In my last letter | ing the day. Ina family, bathing is required of 
from this far-off land I wrote you about rice eul-| very man, woman and child old enough to bathe ; | 
tivation; but the subject of rice would be quite in- | and whether at home or abroad, _ Hindoo must | 
complete if I did not tell you the peculiar habits | bathe or he will not eat. For this aes ie there 
of the people in this country in regard to eehing (7 Orr tank near or within convenient dis- 
tance of every huuse. In this part of India a well | 
is rarely seen, and can hardly be said to be nec- 


and eating it. You will be surprised to learn how | 
thoroughly superstition and the great bugbear of | : . . 
caste ig eth a with these daily habits of the | ©38ary where the climate is so humid that for one- 
Staton ob i te point | half or two-thirds of the year water is everywhere 
After the long, slow process is completed of|'" "™" ; ; , ; , 
freeing the rice of its hull, which I before de- [his practice of daily bathing, considered aside 
gs 2 ey , : : 
scribed to you, it is sifted of broken kernels and| tom their religion, in a hot country like this, 
se you, it iss Si 


|is no doubt valuable, as promotive of cleanliness 


in excess. 


dust, and carefully picked of any extraneous sub- 1 healtl sail ' ' 
. . and health; especially so among a people so much 

stances, then put in a round, shallow wicker bas- | on See th ; eos es I 

inclined to indolence. 


ket and taken to the river or tank near by and i 
Sibsaugar, Feb. 6, 1863. 


washed. The basket, colander like, lets the wa- | 
ter in and out, leaving the rice clean and white, | 





ready for cooking; an arrangement having some 





advantages over our home method of washing VARIETY 
rice in a dish, and in consequence imperfectly . 





draining off the dirty water. CHECKING PERSPIRATION. 
A merchant, in ‘‘lending a hand” on board of | 
| one of his ships on a windy day, found himself, at | 
The dishes are of brass,| the end of an hour and a half, pretty well ex-| 
hausted and perspiring freely. He sat down to} 
rest. The cool wind from the sea was delightful, 
and, engaging in conversation, time passed faster 
than he was aware of. In attempting to rise he 
‘ach person is ‘*pandhua”—a\ found he was unable to do so without assistance. 
deep dish like a soup-plate, for rice; a ‘barti”— | Ile was taken home and put to bed, where he re- 
a shallow bowl, for curry, and a ‘‘lofa”—a_ small | mained for two years; and for a long time after- 
| wards could only hobble about with the aid of a 
: lerutch. Less exposures than this have, in consti- 
en, copper or brass, without bale orlegs. To sup-| tutions not so vigorous, resulted in inflammation 
ply the place of the latter it is placed over the] of the lungs, ‘‘pneumonia,” ending in death in less 
fire on an iron tripod, or on three stones or stakes ithan a week, or causing tedious rheumatisms, to 
driven into the ground, for a Hindoo must never | be apt of torture for a lifetime. Multitudes 
| of lives would be saved every year, and an incal- 
| culable amount of human suffering would be pre- 
Every one, when | yented, if parents would begin to explain to their 
away from home, takes with him, if possible, these | children, at the age of three or four years, the 
four articles; a rice-pot, dish, bowl and water urn, | danger which attends cooling off too quickly after 
exercise, and the importance of not standing still 
‘ |after exercise, or work, or play, or of remaining 
In his own house he can | exposed to a wind, or of sitting at an open win- 
use an earthen pot as long as it lasts, but any-| dow or door, or of pulling off any garment, even 
where else an earthen pot can be cooked in but) the hat or bonnet, while in a heat. It should be 
once; it must then be thrown away; Hindooism | remembered by all that & cold never — with- 

. out a cause, and that, in four times out of five, it 
is the result of leaving off exercise too suddenly, 
or of remaining still in the wind, or in a cooler 
atm@sphere than that in which the exercise has 
been taken.—Hdinburg Paper. 


Neatness in cooking is one of the domestic hab- 
its of the Hindoo. In every particular he is usu- 
ally scrupulously clean. 


and so thoroughly scoured every day that they 
shine like gold. Their mode of living is so sim- | 
ple that but few dishes are required; the usual | 


complement for 


urn for holding water. The cooking-pot is earth- 


cook anywhere but on the ground; if he did other- 


wise he would lose his caste. 


A freak of caste obliges a Hindoo when travelling 
to use a brass rice pot. 


tells him it is unclean; to cook in it a second time | 
would destroy his caste. <A traveller, in passing 
through the country, would often see these em- 
blems of superstition—a few fire-brands and a 
cast-away rice-pot on a spot where some Iindoo 
had cooked his rice. Another freak of caste is 
that a new comer to the spot must not use the 
old fire-brands. 


ae Sees 
“TOO MUCH DITTO.” 


A correspondent communicates the following 
story: 

In a small village in New England lived an old 
chap, who, though very wealthy, did not possess 
a good education, as also did not his wife. He 
purchased much of his household goods at a dry 
goods and grocery store in the village, and at the 
close of the year the bill was presented for pay- 
ment. On one occasion, in looking it over, he 
|observed that the word ‘‘ditto” occurred fre- 
thay ‘ ®Y |) quently. On reaching home he said to his wife : 
be roofed over, affording protection from the sun} — **What have you been doing with so much ditto 
or rain, but he does not know who cooked there ; | this year?” showing her how it stood on the bill. 
perhaps some one of another caste, and if so, to| ‘I haven’t bought any; and what have you been 
doing with so much ?” 

‘**] haven't had a bit!” she replied. 

‘You must have had it,” he returned; ‘‘for 
it, over which nothing must dare to cross; the }G—— always dealt honestly by me, and here it is 
footsteps of a dog within the line would render | 0 the bill. You can see for yourself.” 
the place unclean. “I don’t care if it is; I haven’t had any, and 
has cheated you; I always said he would !” 
‘*Well,” he replied, ‘‘then I must see about it.” 
| So he trudged back to the store. ‘*Look here, 
A servant threw out of.the boat; G , what do you mean, charging me with 80 | 
some light sweepings, that, unfortunately, the wind much ditto ? 7 haven't had any, and my wife says | 
carried to the spot where the men had just dished | ake hasn x? his 1i 1 politel lai | 

ce ii ine seaiaade i »it his lip, and politely explained. af 
- t ang When the old gentleman returned home his | 
They would not taste it. wife inquired if he had found out about the} 
**ditto ?” 

“Yes,” was the reply, ‘‘I have found out that 
I was a great fool, and you was a ditto!” 


Such an idea seems strangely 
absurd, but it is no less strange than true; the 
place may be a bare sand bank, with no wood 
within a long distance, but the Hindoo will go a 
long distance, or go without his food rather than 
touch the fire-wood leavings of another; he con- 
siders them unclean. 





Neither will he cook on the 
same spot; it may have many advantages ; it m 








him the place is unclean. A new spot must be 


nicely cleansed and a sacred circle marked around 





G 


At one time a missionary’s boat was moored at 





a river bank while the boatmen were cooking their 
morning rice. 








Unclean! unclean! 
Some of the less scru- 
pulous began to throw off the top, as if they| 
meant to eat the remainder, but finally every man | 
threw all his food away, washed his dishes and 


started off. Without grumbling ? 





Yes, natives - 
have a stoical way of taking misfortune; they : Maes 35 SOURCE. 
say, “It is my kaupal; what canI do?” They | The city of London now covers an area of 120) 
ae tment thei fate ~ | square miles, and contains a population of about | 
‘ 5 teedanpealbey he slg . *| three million souls. It is stated in a late report | 
clever method for cleaning their brass rice-pots | of the Registrar General that its population has | 
readily. Before cooking they cover the bottom| increased since 1860 at the rate of 1000 per week. 
with a thin mixture of mud and water, then leave | It far surpasses any other city on the face of the | 
it a few minutes to dry in the sun. The cooking | earth in wealth, and, alas! wt must be added—in | 
Rinedt Gl gnatia dactiies' thn ome human misery also. The Registrar General re-| 
CURRPHOCeS, CaS ClatNg Cantees Them to remove | cords the lamentable fact that one in six of those 
the soot and smoke easily, and with very little) who leave the world die in the public institutions 
. . . | . . 

trouble the surface is as clean and bright as ever.| —workhouses, hospitals, asylums or prisons. 
Families pride themselves on the number of — ane = — of the deaths is in the work- | 
brass dishes they possess; not unfrequently in| — 1 ivery sixth person dies a pauper or a 
saneewrnedinnes S200 5 ties debe | criminal, And how great a number barely man- 
these their weaith consists, and if they have more! ave to escape this fate. The severe competition | 
han they require for use they are carefully locked| for subsistence and wealth which characterizes | 





Natives have 





London life is a terrible ordeal for any human be- 
ing to pass through. Cities are centres of great 
temptations, in which many persons sink every 
year from wealth to poverty, by a love of display 
beyond their incomes. Others again are tempted 
still deeper, and forsake the paths of virtue for 
those of vice. - It is related that of the 8000 con- 
victs in institutions near London, 1000 were born 
in affluence and had a classical education. A\l- 


lured by the vice of gambling in attending sport- | 


ive scenes, they squandered their patrimony, and 
being tempted, committed crime, thus sinking to 
the degrading condition of felons. London has 
always been an alluring city to provincial youth. 
Goldsmith declared that in his day thousands died 
there yearly from broken hearts, stricken by pov- 
erty ; and to-day similar scenes are witnesssd and 
like sorrows experienced there.—Ballow’s Dollar 
Monthly. 
———_+o——_—<—— 


HEALTH INSURANCE. 


A thin, cadaverous looking German, about fifty 
years of age, entered the office of a Health Insur- 


ance Company, in Indiana, on the first day of | toiletis complete without it. 


May, 1856, says the Daily Courier, and inquired : 
‘*Ish de man in vot insures de people’s helts ?” 
The agent politely answered that he was the 

man. 

“Vell, I vants mine helts insured; vot you 
charge ?” 

‘Different prices, from three to ten dollars a 
week in case of sickness.” 

‘Vell, I vants ten dollar vort,” says Mynheer. 

The agent inquired the state of his health. 

‘“*Vell, Lish sick all de time. Tse shust out de 
bed, too, tree hours a day. And te doctor says 
he can do noting more goot for me.” 

“If that’s the state of your health we can’t in- 
sure it. We can only insure persons in good 
health.” 

At this Mynheer bristled up in great anger. 

‘You must tink I’se a pig fool; vot you tink I 
come pay you ten dollar for insure my helt, ven 
I vos vell?” 

eee eee 
ANTS AND CATERPILLARS. 

An observing correspondent of the Springfield 

Republican furnishes the following : 


The warfare of the ants deserves a note. It is 
another battle of North and South; thrift leaving 
its work to drive out lazy proprietorship that is 
fattening on the ruin of the land. I sat in the 
summer-house yesterday and watched them—ants 
pursuing the caterpillars in‘ every direction, and 
they making off at ludicrous speed, each with 
three or four large black ants after him. Then 
would come a funeral procession —five ants 
dragged a hardly dead canker-worm to their nest ; 
over and over, tumble and rolk, he went to the 
fate of sinners; then would gallop in sight two, 
three, four caterpillars, like loaded ambulances, 
each having its platoon of ants in chase. The 
ants goad their victims by darting at their sides 
with angry teeth, till the poor things wince, and 
one’s nerves quiver in sympathy, 

eS 
AN “OFF-HAND” JOKE. 

A sturdy sergeant of one of the Massachusetts 
regiments being obliged to submit to the amputa- 
tion of his hand, the surgeon offered to adminis- 
ter chloroform, as usual; but the veteran refused, 
saying, if the cutting was to be done on him, he 
wanted to see it, and laying his arm on the table, 
submitted to the operation without a sign of pain, 
except a firmer setting of his teeth as the saw 
struck the marrow. The operator, as he finished, 
looked at his victim with admiration, and re- 
marked : 

**You ought to have been a surgeon, my man.” 

‘‘T was the next thing to one afore I enlisted,” 
said the hero. 

‘*What was that?” asked the doctor. 

“A butcher!” responded the sergeant, with a 
grim smile, which, despite the surroundings, com- 
municated itself to the bystanders. 

——_____<4@>——_—_—__—. 


GOOD HIT. 


The effectiveness of our batteries is proverbial. 
The rebels have a holy horror of them. While 
advancing on Resaca, when Sweeney’s division 
was on the right and in reserve, Capt. Arndt’s 
Michigan battery was wheeled into position. 

‘Do you see that house ?” said the captain, ad- 
dressing one of his gunners, and pointing to a 
building a mile away. 

‘I do, captain,” was the response. 

**Can you hit it?” 

“Yes, sir!” 

The piece was levelled, the lanyard drawn, and 
the chimney of the house fell with a crash. 

Any of Sherman’s batteries could have done 
the same thing. 

———__+~4@9—————_—_ 

A LITTLE girl going to the store to purchase 
some dye-stuff, and forgetting the name of the 
article, said to the clerk, 

‘John, what do folks dye with?” 


‘Die with? Why, cholera, sometimes,” re- 
plied John. 
‘“‘Well, I believe that’s the name. I want to 


have three cents’ worth.” 


Dr. Movuntarn, chaplain to Charles II., was 
asked, one day, by that monarch, to whom he 
should present a bishopric just then vacant. 

“If you had but faith, sire,” replied he, ‘I 
could tell you who.” 

**How so,” said Charles, ‘‘if I had faith?” 

“Why, yes,” said the witty cleric; ‘tyour maj- 
esty might say to this Mountain, be thou removed 
into that see.” 

The chaplain succeeded. 

Lapres who make the shopmen show them 


goods which they do not intend to purchase, are 
“counter-irritants.” 


WE love ourselves ey ae apy es faults, | 


and we ought to love our friends in a like manner. 


a 
PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MES. A. ALLEN, 


A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 
Her preparations for the Hair have not only the la 
the United States and Canada, but within the past rom ag re 
supply the immense demand from foreign countries, depots’ “4 
their exctusive sale have been opened in London and Liver § for 
Alsoin Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. Pod. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


| Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the 
vents its falling or turnmg grey, and imparts to ita 
glossy appearance. It never fails 

} 


TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
| To its Original Youthful Color, 
| THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 
| THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIEg 
MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing alo 
| often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautity ang = 
tresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy, and ‘disposin, 
| it to remain in any desired position. ing 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 
whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. Nolady'y 
The rich, glossy appearance impart. 
edis truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes a!) dandrog 
| and imparts to ita most delightful fragrance. It wil! prevent the 
Hair from falling out, and is the most economical and Valuable 
| Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year, 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
HAIR RESTORER 


AND 
ZYLOBALSAMU™. 
Sold by Druggists throughout the World, 


DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK 
5I—lyp : 


Hair, pre- 
beautify), 











THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY 
OF THE AGE. 


| Doctor KEenyepy, or Roxsury, Mass., 


| Has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds a remedy 
om cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOR, P 





FROM THE WORST SCROFULA TO A COMMON PIMPLE 


2 bottics are warranted to care a nursing sore mouth. 
1 to 3 bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face, 
2 to 5 bottles will clear the system of boils. 
2 bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in the mout 
and stomach. ‘ 
3 to 4 bottles are warranted to cure the worst case of ery Sipelas 
1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure all humor in the eves. 
2 bottles are warranted to cure running of the ears and blotches 
} among the hair. 
4 or 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and running sores. 
1 bottle will cure scaly eruptions of the skin, 
2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of ringworm. 
2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the most dangerous case ¢: 
rheumatism. : 
3 or 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum. 
5 or 8 bottles will cure the worst case of scrotula. 
1 to 3 bottles are warranted to cure the werst cases of dyspep- 
| sia. I know from the experience of thousands that it has been 
caused by canker in the stomach, 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure sick headache. 

: 1 = bottles are warranted to regulate a costive state of the 
yowels, 
| 1 to 2 bottles will regulate all derangements of the kidneys. 

4 to 6 bottles have cured the worst cases of dropsy. 

1 to 3 bottles hgve cured the worst cases of piles; a relief is al- 
ways experienced, What a mercy to get relief in such an exen- 
ciating disease. 

By tollowing the directions in the pamphlet around each bottle 

{and by a judicious application of the SALT RHEUM OINT. 

| MENT, SCROFULA OLNTMENT, and HEALING OLNTMEN 

| every sore and ulcer, of whatever kind or nature, except c 

| that has taken root, is perfectly and permanently cured. Manu- 
fuctured by DONALD KENNEDY, No. 120 Warren Street, Rox- 

| bury, Mass. Price $1 

| For sale by all Druggists. 
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HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, PARLOR GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO FORTES, 
At their New Warerooms, 
272 WASHINGTON (NEAR BEDFORD) STREET, BOSTON. 





ga We solicit a careful examination of our entirely new scale 
Pianos, with greatly improved action, and Suspension Bridge, 
producing a volume and quality of tone far superior to our former 
manufacture. Our small size 7 oct. Piano is pronounced “the 
neatest and dest Parlor instrument extant ;" while our Square 
Grand has the power of many full Concert Grand Pianos. 

&@ Every instrument warranted for five years. 

Second-hand instruments taken in exchange, and for sale. 

Illustrated Catalogues of Pianos sent free, by mail, on applica- 
ion. 32—ly 





GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE FAMIL': 
either of which will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of tht 
price. 

LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths Familiar) 
Exhibited in their Relations to Christ. By Samuel Hopkin. 
ltmo, cloth, 75 cents. 

An excellent and popular book. 

EVENINGS WITH THE DOCTRINES. By Nehemiah Adam 
D.D. l2mo, cloth, $1,25. 

RELIGIUUS PROGRESS; Discourses on the Development 0 
the Christian Character. By Wm. R. Williams, D. D. l2m0, 
cloth, 85 cents. 

THE BETTER LAND; or, the Believer'’s Journey and Futut 
Home. By A. C. Thompson, D. D. 12mo, cloth, 85 eents 

KITTO'S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITEBA 
TURE, by John Kitto, D. D. With 500 Illustrations. 8vo, 812 pp 
Cloth, $3,00. ; 

MALCOM'S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard Ma 
com, D. D. lémo, cloth, 60 cents. 

MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. By Jabez Burns, 
D._ 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

MY MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence. By! 
New England Clergyman. 12mo, cloth,75 cents. 

THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Rev.John A. James, l8m0 
cloth, 40 cents. 

CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, cloth, i 


cents. 

MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late missionary © 
Burmah. With an Introductory Essay, by Wm. K. Williams 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Scripture Traths I! 
lustrated. By Rev. A. Morton Brown, 1l6mo, cloth, 60 cents. 

A LAMP TO THE PATH; or, the Bible in the Heart, the Home 
and the Market-place. By W.K. Tweedie, D. D. 16mo, «lob. 

| 63 cents. 7 

| SEED-TIME AND HARVEST; or, Sow Well and Reap Wel 

| A Book for the Young. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 

| THE GUIDING STAR; or, the Bible God's Message. By Louist 

| Payson Hopkins. l¢mo, cloth, 50 cents , 

| PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, Book of Home 

| Entertainment and Instruction. By 8. Prout Newcombe. Wit 

nurierous Illustrations. 16mo,cloth, 75 cents. ob 
KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN, to Guide them to the Pa 
| of Peace. By Rev. Harvey Newcomy. stimo. cioth. 42 a 
| AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. BY Mr 
Oliphant. 16ma, cloth, 63 cents. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| A FAMILY PAPER, 
DEVOTED TO 

Morality, Brotherly Love --- No Sectart 
anism, No Controversy- 

| PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 

OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 

| No. 22 Schoel Street. 

| PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 


| $1,25 will invariably be charged if parent is not made with 
| one menth of the commencement of the subscription year. 


: Bourn Votvmes, Paice $1,25- 
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